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RNotes. 
THE FIRST QUARTO ‘ HAMLET.’ 


AN ELIZABETHAN ACTOR’S EMENDATIONS. 


Mr, DovER WILSON, in his pamphlet on the 
1603 ‘ Hamlet,’ which was published in 1918, 
writes :— 

- . . anew edition of ‘Hamlet’ Q:. is needed. 
When that edition comes to be made it will no 
doubt be found that many cruces resolve them- 
selves into a balance of possibilities. Too often, 
it is feared, the scales will remain even. 


Prof. Hubbard, of the University of 
Wisconsin, in his recent edition of the first 
quarto, has given us that new edition with 
an introduction in which he states that the 
mind of the reader has been prejudiced 
against Qi. by being told that the mutilated 
text was obtained by “careless shorthand 
reporters, corrupted actors, dishonest pub- 
lishers and printers, and patched together by 
passages written by stupid hack poets.” 
And Prof. Hubbard considers that when 
a reader to-day puts the modernized, edited 
text of ‘Hamlet’ beside the original typo- 
graphy and obsolete spelling of Q:., he gets 


‘an impression of imperfection and mutila- 
tion greatly exaggerated and far from the 
truth.’ Further, Prof. Hubbard — does 
not believe Q:. is a piracy. He also points 
out that “the requisite dramatic motives 
are all there, nothing is wanting that is 
necessary to the complete play.” This, too, 
was Dr. Furnivall’s opinion. Again, Prof. 
Hubbard believes that the play was the 
property of the Globe players. Doubt- 
less it Was a version known, and possibly used, 
by English actors in Germany early in the 
seventeenth century, and perhaps also in our 
provincial towns. And, in the opinion of 
Prof. Pollard, Q:. was a shortened text 
for provincial performance. 


Conjecture, then, can be advanced a step 
further, and it may be inferred now that Q:. 
is a cut-down and rearranged text, adapted 
for acting purposes from the playhouse copy 
which appeared in print, twenty years later, 
in the first folio. Throughout the whole 
play there are resemblances to the fuller 
text as published in the folio, and certainly 
no little ingenuity has been shown by the 
adapter in removing from the longer play 
a third of the dialogue while preserving 
entire the skeleton of the plot, an outline 
which does much to elucidate the character 
ot the Prince. 

As far back as 1881 the present writer 
expressed to Dr. Furnivall his belief as to 
the above explanation of the origin of Q.., 
and, at Dr. Furnivall’s request, he read a 
paper on the subject to the members of the 
New Shakespeare Society. Also, in the 
same year, on April 16, at St. George’s Hall 
in London, he gave a performance of this 
version of the play with a company of ama- 
teurs. It was not favourably criticized by 
the Press, and there was the additional 
disadvantage that Sir Henry Irving had 
just made his first appearance in the part, 
at the Lyceum Theatre, in the eighteenth- 
century stage version then still in vogue. 


There are given below some of Shake- 
speare’s lines, taken from the folio text, and 
underneath these are placed corresponding 
lines from Q:. The latter are selected not 
only to show a few of the variations between 
the two versions but also that the altered 
words which have been italicized are, as 
regards Q:. text, intentional, and were 
changed in the sense of being emended. 
That is to say, the adapter of Qi. may 
reasonably be regarded not as a man of 
letters nor a dramatist but as an actor who 
altered to satisfy his prosaic and logical mind. 
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For the actor is continually faced with the 
concrete side of drama and revises in order 
to make some words referring to movement 
less ambiguous, or to tone down expressions 
which he thinks unnecessarily exaggerated. 
Moreover, it is contended in this paper *hat 
the adapter of Q:. had a transcript of the 
folio play before him, or, if not, that he was 
familiar with that version from having often 
acted in it. In other words, the lines com- 
pared are chosen to support the assertion 
that Q:. is a later and not an earlier version 
of the play than the one in the folio. 

Another connexion between the folio play 
and Q:. is found in the following parallel 
passage, ‘“‘ Anon as mild and gentle as the 
Dove,” which in both versions is given in- 
appropriately to the King instead of to the 
Queen ; also “the poor man’s contumely ” 
becomes in Q:. “‘ the rich cursed ot the peor.” 
In Q:2. the words are 
contumely.”” It will be remembered that 
in Twelfth Night Olivia says, ‘‘O world, how 
apt the poor are to be proud !”’ 

it is admitted, Mata ata that there are 


many corrupt passages in the text of Qi. 


which cannot be explained in the same way 
as are those quoted below, also that of the 


218 lines that are found in Q2., and which 


were omitted in the fclio version, two lines 
can be traced in Q:1. How they got there 
it is difficult to say if Q2., as we gather from 
its title page, was not a playhouse copy. 
AN ELIZABETHAN ACTOR’S EMENDATIONS 
(as shown in ‘ Hamlet,’ Quarto 1). 
(References to acts, scenes and lines as given in the 
Globe edition.) 
1. F. The Bell then beating one (I. i. 39). 
Q:. The bell then towling one. 
2. F. So hallow’d and so gracious ‘Le bri 


Q:. So gratious and so hallowed is that time. 
the Morne in Russet mantle 
cla 
Walkes o’re the dew of yon high Easterne 
Hill (I. i. 167). 
Qi. ~_. see the Sunne in russet mantle clad, 
4. F. Oh that this too too solid Flesh, would 
melt (I. ii. 129). 
Qi. O rm this too much grieu’d and sallied 
es 
5. F. Of Life, of Orowne, and Queene (I. v. 75). 
Q:. Of Crowne, of Queene of life. 
6.* F. Never to speake of this that you have 
heard (I. v. 159). 
Q:. Of that which you have seen. 
7. F. Doubt thou, the Starres are fire 
(IL. ii. 116). 
_ Doubt that i in earth i is fire. 


* Horatio and Marcellus had seen the ghost, 
but they had not heard it speak. 


“the proud man’s, 


8. F. Doubt that the Sunne doth moue 
(II. ii. 117). 
Q:1. Doubt that the starres doe moue. 
9.* F. Enter King and his 


Queene 
Qs. Enter the Duke and Dutchesse (Players). 
10. F. For if the King like not the Comedie 
(III. ii. 303). 
And if the King like not the tragedy. 
The Soul of Nero, enter this firme bosome 
(IIT. ii. 412), 
Qi. the heart of Nero enter This soft bosome, 
12.¢ F. Ger.: how now Hamlet ? (III. iv. 13), 
Q1. ow now boy ? 
13.§ Qe. 


Qu. 
F. 


Queene : 
A man may fish with the worm that hath 
eate of a King, and eate of the fish that 
hath fedde of that worme (IV. iii. 29). 

- &man may fish with that worme 
That hath eaten of a King, 
And a Beggar eate that fish, 
Which that worme hath caught. 
Come my Coach: Good night Ladies : 


Qi. . 


good night sweet Ladies (IV. v. 72). 
. God be with you Ladies, God be with you. 
- if writ in your revenge 
That Soop-stake you will draw both 
Friend and Foe (IV. v. 141). 
. Therefore will you like a most desperate 
gamster 
Swoo — draw at friend and foe, 
a 
: these three yeares I have taken 
note of it (V. i. 150 
This seauen yeares have I noted it. 
. this Scull has laine in the earth 
three and twenty years (V. i. 190). 
. heres a scull hath bin here this dozen 
yeare. 
| a - he has borne me on his backe a 
thousand times (V. i. 205). 
ae he hath caried mee twenty times 
upon his backe. 
might they not stopp a Beere-barrell ? 
(V. i. 213). 
- might stoppe the boung hole of a beere- 
barrell ? 
. I loved Ophelia, forty thousand — 
(V. i. 292 
. I lou’de Ofelia as deere as twenty brothers 
could. 

* The first quarto “corrects the error in rank 
of Gonzago and Baptista. They are not King and 
Queen. 

+ This correction is in keeping with Hamlet’s 
character, who, on his own showing, was not 
stout-hearted. 

t Throughout the first quarto Hamlet is 
regarded as a youth. 

§ This sentence, which is not in the folio, 
is incomplete without the word “ Beggar ”’ being 
added. Hamlet wished to show ‘“ how a King 
may go a progress through the guts of a beggar.” 

|| Ben Jonson and other writers having 
called attention to the absurdity of Ophelia 
asking for her ‘‘ coach,’’ the first quarto omits it. 

{| The longer period gives more point to the 
argument that ‘ the toe of the peasant comes so 
near the heel of the courtier.” 

** The first quarto, by its alteration, makes 
Hamlet 18 years old. 
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21.* F. He’s fat and scant of breath (V. ii. 298). 
(Omitted in Q:.) 
Qi. Here Hamlet take my napkin wipe thy 


face. 
22.4 F. Then venome to thy worke (V. ii. 333). 
Qi. Then venom to thy venome. 
Port. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—IV. 
(See ante, pp. 181, 224, 263.) 


The Bettesworth and Hitch families.—As 
mentioned in my last article (ante, p. 263), 
James Leake the younger, nephew of Mrs. 
Richardson, married Catherine, daughter 
of Charles Hitch, in 1765. I therefore 
think it worth while here to _ inter- 
polate some particulars I have collected 
of Hitch, and of his father-in-law and) 
partner, Arthur Bettesworth, who was a} 
contemporary of the novelist and his near | 
neighbour in trade. 

Arthur, son of Arthur Betteswortht | 
of Midhurst, Sussex, gentleman, was ap- 
prenticed at Stationers’ Hall to John Back, 
for seven years, on Oct. 6, 1690. He was 
made a freeman oi the Company on June 
6, 1698, and a liveryman on June 9, 1707. 
According to Roberts (‘Earlier History of 
English Bookselling,’ p. 136), Arthur Bettes- 
worth in his early days was a bookseller on | 
London Bridge, under the sign of the ‘‘ Red | 
Lion,” who some time after 1712 transferred | 
his sign to Paternoster Row. In 1713, 
we find him among the benefactors of, 
William Bowyer (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ vol. i., p. 62). His name occurs’! 
as a bookseller in 1725 (ibid., i. 329). About. 
1719 he entered a syndicate of printers. 
called “The Printing Conger,” with which 
he remained associated many years (ibid., i. 
340). He is mentioned in a letter of Walter | 


Harris’s of July 28, 1728, to Dr. Stukeley | 


(Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations,’ vol. ii., 


p. 801), who on Nov. 30, 1728, received a| 


* In this instance “ fat” is used in the same | 


sense as by Olivia in ‘ Twelfth Night.’ It alludes 
to Hamlet’s being heated by the exertion of 
fencing : the first quarto omits the line. 

+ It is the King, not Laertes, in the first 
quarto, who supplies the poisoned foil, and this 


venome.” 
t According to the ‘Visitation of Surre 


1662-8” (Harleian Soc., vol. Ix. p. 11), under. 
Bettesworth of Stoke,’ one Arthur Bettesworth | 
Hiller of London, | 
merchant, and had sons Thomas and Arthur. 
The latter might conceivably have been the! 


married Anne, daughter of 


bookseller’s father. 
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letter from the celebrated Edward Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, alluding to ‘‘ the bookseller 
you employ, Arthur Bettesworth ”’ (ibid. ii., 
785). He was in partnership with his old 
apprentice, Charles Hitch, at least as early 
as 1733, in Paternoster Row (Joseph Hill’s 
‘Book Makers of Old Birmingham,’ p. 41) ; 
and in 1735 Johnson’s translation of Lobo’s 
‘Voyage to Abyssinia’ was ‘ printed for 
A. Bettesworth and C. Hitch at the Red 
Lyon in Paternoster Row ” (ibid., p. 42). 


“Mr. Arthur Bettesworth, an eminent 


| Bookseller in Paternoster Row, died June 


5, 1739” (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
vol. viii., p. 453). The will of Arthur 
Bettesworth, citizen and stationer of London, 
dated Dec. 27, 1736, was proved June 9, 
1739, in P.C.C. (Henchman 123). He left 
to his daughter, Martha Bettesworth, £1,006 
on her marriage, equal to the marriage 
portion he had given to each of his three 
married daughters, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Charles Hitch, Katherine, wife of Mr. 
Richard Heming, and Thomasine, wife of 
Mr. John Middleton; as well as £70 for 
wedding clothes. To his son Thomas, 
£1,000 at 21 and £50 for wedding clothes. 
All his copies of books (those in co-partner- 
ship excepted), with his rights and title 
therein, were to go to his son Thomas ; and 
his stock at Cook’s Hall, and all his shares 
in copies of books and debts in trade, to 
be divided among his children. To the 
Company of Stationers he left 20 guineas— 
it ‘“‘ was applied to purchase a pair of silver 
candlesticks’? (Nichols’s ‘Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ vol. iii., p. 601) ; and to his servants 
Mr. Nicholas Carr and Mr. William Frederick, 
10 guineas each. His executors, Charles 
Hitch and Richard Heming, were to be his 
son’s guardians, and were to make a vault 
in East Ham churchyard for him and his 
family. The witnesses were Robert Pople- 
well, Nicholas Robinson, and William 
Legard. The poor of East Ham were to 


The tomb at East Ham tells us that 
Arthur Bettesworth, bookseller, died in 


|1739; his daughter Elizabeth, widow of 


Charles Hitch, in 1777; his daughter 
Catherine, widow of Richard Heming (died 


gives point to the double use of the word | 1741*), in 1758; and his daughter Thomas- 
‘ine, wife of William Stepple (died 1781— 


evidently her second husband), in 1777 
(Lysons’ ‘Environs of London,’ vol. iv., 


* Richard ‘‘ Hemmings,” Common Council 
Man, died Oct., 1741 (‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,’ 
| Harleian Soc.). 
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. 145). A benefaction of £500 by Thomas 
Ssiaseuctis, Esq., to West Ham charity 
school is ascribed to 1760 (ibid., iv. 268). 
This, no doubt, was the son, who died un- 
married (Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 
vol. ix., p. 539) ; while a ‘‘ fourth daughter, 
who was the wife of Mr. Charles Clavey, 
Wholesale Linendraper in Newgate Street,” 
must have been Martha. 

Charles, son of Maurice Hitch, late citizen 
and skinner of London, was apprenticed at 
Stationers’ Hall to Arthur Bettesworth 
of Paternoster Row, for seven years, on 
April 7, 1718, the consideration paid being 
£45. He became a freeman on May 4, 1725, 
and a liveryman on Sept. 1, 1730. He was 
Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1758, 
and died Sept. 20, 1764 (Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ vol. iii., p. 390). From a letter 
of William Bowyer’s, on Dec. 3, 1751, it 
appears he was then ill (ibid., ii. 231). In 
addition to being “an eminent bookseller,” 
he was “in the commission of the peace 
for Essex’ (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1764, 
Pp. 450). The will of Charles Hitch of 

aternoster Row, Esquire, dated July 20, 
1762, was proved Oct. 3, 1764, in P.C.C. 
(Simpson 388). He bequeaths his various 
properties at East Ham, including his 
house at Plashett, in the parish, ‘‘ wherein 
I now live,” as well as other properties 
at Barking, at Dagenham, in Queen Street 
near Little Tower Hill, and at Little Ilford, 
to Sir Francis Gosling, Knt., alderman of 
the City of London, and Edward Grose 
of Threadneedle Street, gentleman, in trust 
for the use of his wife Elizabeth, with 
contingent remainders to his elder son 
Charles, his younger son Paul, and his three 
daughters, Catherine, Thomasine, and Char- 
lotte Hitch. To his wife he left the £40 
@ year income from £360 share in the 
Stationers’ Company, called English Stock ; 
as well as £3,000 three per cent. Bank 
annuities, his coach’ and horses, and the 
use of his plate, linen, &c., in his houses at 
Plashett and in Paternoster Row. Pro- 

rties at West Ham and in Warwick Lane 

e left for the use of his son Paul, with his 
leasehold messuage in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. To each of his children he left £1,750 
three per cent. Bank annuities. To Mr. 
John Rivington of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
bookseller, £50, to aid his executors to settle 
his affairs in trade; to his partner, Mr. 
Lacey Hawes, £50; to Elizabeth Richard- 
son, spinster, placed under his care, £100; 
and small bequests to his brothers-in-law, 
Mr. William Stepple and Thomasine his 
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wife, and Mr. Charles Clavey and Martha 
his wife. He also remembered Mr. Arthur 
Heming and Elizabeth his wife; his two 
journeymen, Robert Collins and Robert 
Knap ; his shopman, John Stockwell ; his 


footman, John Wall; and his coachman, 
John Morris. From codicils of Jan. 9 and 
| Feb. 25, 1764, we learn that his daughter 
| Thomasine had married Mr. Arthur Heming, 
and his daughter Charlotte, Mr. Thomas 
Woolley, each receiving a marriage portion 
‘of £2,000. On Oct. 1, 1764, Richard Hett 
and Edward Littleton, both of Stationers’ 
Hall, gentlemen, swore to the handwriting 
as that of Charles Hitch, a freeman of 
London. The executors were Sir Francis 
Gosling and Charles Lowth; and the wit- 
|nesses George Knapp and John Wall, 
servants to Mr. Hitch, and Edward Alex- 
ander, clerk to Mr. Grose. 

Charles Hitch the younger died April 
20, 1781 (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
vol. iii., p. 390), and was buried at East 
Ham, where a monument was placed to his 
memory in the chancel (Lysons’ ‘ Environs 
of London,’ vol. iv., p. 144). He purchased 
the estate of East Ham Burnels about 1767 
(Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. i., p. 16). The will 
of Charles Hitch of * Plaskett,’”’ Co. Essex, 
Esq., was dated March 5, 1780, and proved 
May 8, 1781, in P.C.C. (Webster 244), by 
| Elizabeth, the relict, Sarah, wife of John 
Mitchell, and James Mitchell, his executors. 
In it are mentioned (his sister) Charlotte, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Woolley of Cheapside, 
hardwareman, and their son, Charles Hitch 
Woolley; his brother, the Rev. Paul Hitch; 
and Mr. Arthur Heming and his wife ; while 
a codicil of March 26, 1781, leaves £20 for 
mourning to his cousin, Miss Elizabeth 
Richardson. He had no children, and his 
widow carried the great tithes of East Ham 
to a second husband, Mr. David Davies 
(Lysons’ ‘Environs of London,’ vol. iv., 
p. 146). 

Paul Hitch, the younger son, matriculated 
from Oriel College, aged 15, on Oct. 14, 
1762 (Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’). 
He became vicar of East Ham and rector of 
Horton, Co. Gloucester, dying at Harwich on 
Sept. 19, 1786 (European Magazine, 1786, 
| Pt. p. 311). Administration of his estate 
'was granted on Dec. 6, 1786, in P.C.C., 
‘to Thomasine, wife of Arthur Heming, 
'sister and next-of-kin; he is described as 
| bachelor. He was buried at East Ham 


'(Lysons’ ‘Environs of London,’ vol. 
|p. 145). 
'- There was a third son, not mentioned in 
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the father’s will, whose death is noticed in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1786, p. 909, 
under Oct. 2 :— 

At Falmouth, Mr. Hitch, son of the late Mr. 
H., bookseller in Paternoster-row. He was in 
the delirium of a fever; and, taking opportunity 
of his servant’s absence, leaped out of a two 
pair of stairs window, and ran into the sea, where 
he was drowned. 

And from The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1816, Pt. II., p. 566, we learn that Charlotte, 
relict of Thomas Woolley, Esq., of Hatton 
Garden, and ‘“‘youngest of the three 
daughters and co-heiresses of Charles Hitch, 
Esq.,” died Nov. 4, 1816, aged 76, after 
having “‘been deprived of sight upwards 
of 20 years, a misfortune which she bore 
with happy serenity.” She “left three 
daughters respectably married,” so Charles 
Hitch Woolley had probably died. From 
the same reference it appears that her sister 
Thomasine was still living, as widow of 
Arthur Heming of Hadleigh, Suffolk, Esq., 
who had died in 1809. 

It will be seen later that Sir Francis 
Gosling, who proved Charles Hitch’s will in 
1764, had proved Samuel Richardson’s will 
three years earlier; and that the novelist 
left a ring to “Mrs. Gosling,” while his 
widow, in 1773, similarly remembered 
“Lady Gosling.” And John Rivington, 
the well-known bookseller, whom Charles 
Hitch desired should assist his executors 
in settling his business affairs, was also the 
recipient of one of the novelist’s rings. 
John’s father, Charles Rivington, had been 
associated with Arthur Bettesworth in a 
partnership styled “The New Conger” 
—- ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. i., p. 

40), 

We shall see, too, that Samuel Richardson 
had a niece, Elizabeth Richardson, a minor 
in 1750, but whether she wes the spinster 
placed under the elder Charles Hitch’s care, 
and alluded to as “cousin” by Charles 
Hitch the younger in 1781, I cannot at 
present say. I know of no cousinship be- 
tween them. ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—VI. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 221, 242, 265, 281.) 
In concluding the study of the script-hand, 
but before setting out the text as a whole, 
I will notice a few peculiarities of style in 
the four following stanzas (denoted now by 


A, B, C, D), which will appear again, duly 
numbered, in the series. 

A. 
After the heauens, earth sea, created were, 
| The beastes, the fish, and also fowles i’ th’ aire 
| Great Joue created man for to possesse 
what he had made ; to shew his mightynesse 
He made him Lord of all, in dignity 
Endueing him with a more deepe capacitie. 
And like himselfe, did (euery wayes compleat) 
with power diuine maiestick man create 


B. 

Then sprang the prime, the first and golden age 
Free from all strife, debate, and warrs fell rage 
There was no lawes, the peopell for to skare 
Nor did they of each other liue in feare 
Ne did they dig nor plow, nor rend in twain 
Their mother earth, nor sought they gaine with 

ine 
But all in loue they liued in each land 
Eateing the frute, the earth brought to their hand 


C. 
Joue ushers in, the second on the stage, ; 
succeading gold (though worse) the siluer age 
now seasons fower spring, somer, Autum, winter 
with plowing, sowing, reapeing, toyleing enter, 
now they who liued in community 
Begin to draw to base propriety ; 
They howses frame with sticks all tyed together 
To kepe of sun cold raine and wind and weather 


D. 
The brazen age succeades somewhat bent to warrs 
But last the Iron age so full of Jarrs 
Craft, treason, violence, envie lust and pride 
As nought doth reigne in all the world beside 
Truth hides her head, Justice cannot be found 
And now to hell they dig and delue the ground 
To finde out gold, and Iron, they castles rear 
Build ships and boates from seas to seas to steare 
The stanza A is strongly suggestive of 
Milton. When read aloud to an ear ac- 
quainted with his rhythm, the hearer rarely 
hesitates to name him as the author. The 
present invstigation began with this ex- 
periment. The typical stately tread is most 
distinctly heard in the two concluding lines ; 
analysis helps to explain this, for we find 
that these lines contain at least three fea- 
tures admitted to be characteristic of Milton’s | 
style: (1) inversion of the order of words— 
if the words of the last line be arranged in 
the natural order prescribed by syntax all 
rhythm disappears, though the words are 
the same; (2) the elliptical parenthesis ; (3) 
choice of word that suits or suggests the 
sense ; no other word can be substituted 
for majestick without grave injury to the 
verse. It is worth noting perhaps that 
Milton has used this word in relation to 
Eve (‘P.L.,’ VIII. 42). It also occurs in 


the script of ‘Comus’ (T. 24, 12), and this 
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example is specimen VI. 9, in the illustration Milton in ‘S.A.,’ 1028, and he also 

below; specimen VI. 10 is from the stanza of a ‘‘ capacious mind”’ (‘ P.L.,’ IX. 603). 

now discussed. Stanza B also shows points of resemblance 
A comparison of the two specimens shows to Milton’s printed works in vocabulary and 


6 mus 


avagoni7 


drayir 


£2 


WORD-CARD VI. 


the general resemblance, but in VI. 10 we | sentiment. “Prime” occurs often,* “fell” 
find 7 doing duty for j, and this is in favour | is not uncommon in this sense, but “ rend” 
of its earlier date. The phrase ‘“‘ Lord of is unusual. Perhaps we may quote 

all” is used by Milton in the same con- Others with vast Typhoan rage more fell 
nexion (‘ P.L.,’ IV. 288-90), Rend up both Rocks and Hills. . .. 

Two of far nobler shape erect and tall, and (‘ P.L.,’ IL., 539-40.) 
Godlike erect, with native Honour clad Mon 
In naked Majestie seemed Lords of all ; | with impious hands 


and we come very near to the same phrase | Rifl’d the bowels of their mother Earth 
in (ibid., VIII. 338-41), _ For Treasures better hid. (Ibid., I. 685-8.) 


. . . butall the Earth and . disciplin’d 
To thee and to thy Race I give ; as Lords From imposition of strict laws, to free 
Possess it, and all things that therein live, | Acceptance of large Grace, from servil fear 
Or live in Sea, or Aire, Beast, Fish, and Fowle. To filial. ([bid., XII. 302-6.) _ 


“Capacity ” is “used in the same sense by Bradshaw, op. cit. 


12S, XI. Oor. 14, 1922.] 

Stanza C contains two packed lines, and 
the characteristic reference to ‘‘ propriety ”’ 
already quoted (p. 205). It may be worth 
noting that Milton uses the word in his 
prose writings too; we find* “ But the 
King had no proprietie at all either 
in Hull or in the Magazin,” andf “ it 
holds a strange and lawless propriety from 
all other works of God under heaven.”’ 
In Milton’s Commonplace Book (p. 199) 
a passage occurs, “. , their subjects 
engaging their natural libertie and proprietie 
of their goods,” but Horwood thinks the 
page is in Lord Preston’s script. 

The vocabulary, too, is Milton’s ; we may 
compare 
the stage of Ayr and Earth 


(Passion, 2.) 
and 
first the Sun 

A mightie Spheare he fram’d . . . 
(‘P.L.,’ VIL. 354-5.) 

Stanza D relates to The Brazen and Troi 
Ages (specimen V. 14). It has one fairiy 
packed line, and the phrase “dig and 
delve ” recalls Milton’s 
He dig’d a pit, and delv’d it deep. 
and 
Hid from the world in a low delved tombe. 

but the line most characteristic of Milton 
is the fifth. It is curious how often Milton 
associates Truth and Justice. The following 
quotations will serve to illustrate this for 
the moment :— 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 


(Ps. VII. 55.) 


Yea Truth, and J ustice then 
Will down return to men. 
(‘ Hymn’ XIV. 3; XV. 1, 2.) 

+ armed Justice in defence of beleaguer’d 
Truth, . . . (‘ Areopagitica’), 
and that fine passage in ‘ EixovoxAdorns ’ 
(chap. 28), too long to quote entire, in which 
he challenges the verdict of Zorobabel that 
“Truth of all other things was the 
strongest ” and contends 
that either Truth and Justice are all one, for 
Truth is but Justice in our knowledge, and Justice 
is but Truth in our practice, . . . or els, 
if there be any odds, that Justice, though not 
stronger then Truth, yet by her office is to put 
forth and exhibit more strength in the affaires 
of mankind. For Truth is properly no more then 
Contemplation ; and her utmost efficiency is but 
teaching: but Justice in her very essence is all 
Strength and activity; and hath a Sword 


* ElkovoxAdorns’ (1649), p. 70. 
ee and Discipline of Divorce’ (1645), 
p. 50. 
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put into her hand, to use against all violence and 
oppression on the earth. . . . 

In the sixth and eighth lines of this 
stanza, when read aloud, one finds the 
affinity between sound and sense, so typical 
of Milton. 

While Word-card VI. is in view, it may 
be well to note one or two points. The 
word ‘‘ majestick ”’ has been discussed ; the 
other words on the card illustrate the 
general resemblance between the Ovid and 
T. scripts, and also indicate the slightly more 
elaborate character of the earlier script pre- 
dicted (p. 223). This is seen best in the 
k of specimen 6 from the Ovid script ; 
specimens 4, 5, 7, 8 of the same word are 
from the T. seript. The mu is most alike 
in 6 and 4; the s? is most al.ke in 6 and 8; 
ihe c in 6 and 5. Specimen 2 is from the 
Ovid script, 1 and 3 are from T. Golden 
and dragon are words which occur from 
time to time in both scripts, and they have 
therefore been used tor illustration. Speci- 
mens 11, 12, 13 are from the T. script, 
14 and 15 are from the Ovid script; the 
resemblance in disconnexion and general 
character is quite obvious; the looped ld 
in 14 may perhaps illustrate the slight in- 
crease of elaboration predicted, but specimen 
16 from the T. seript is hardly less so. The 
en in 11 and 14 is almost identical. 
Specimens 17 and 18 are from the T. script ; 
specimens 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 are from the 
Ovid script; the general resemblance is 
obvious and there is a hint of increased 
elaboration in the d of 22 at any rate. 
This elaboration is further illustrated 
by comparison with the Rous address (p. 
244). The reader who has at hand the 
reproduction then mentioned will see that 
the elaborate p of heapes, stanza 1 (p. 266) 
is identical with the one used by Milton in 
reponeret, and that the initial N of line 4 
in stanza 3 (p. 268) 1s the one used in Nunc. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the 
handwriting evidence any further at present. 
The reader will probably agree that the 
writer of the T. words could hardly hope 
to convince a jury that he had never Within 
the previous ten or twelve years written 
any of the Ovid words; indeed if his fate 
depended on doing so his position would be 
an unenviable one. We can, therefore, in 


future confine ourselves to reading the 
text and briefly noting some significant 


literary teatures which supplement and con- 
‘firm the conclusions outlined in the first 
‘note (pp. 

| 


C. H. Canny. 
To be continued.) 
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Tue Dickens AMATEURS.—A little while 
ago I acquired a copy of ‘The Theatre, or 
Select Works of the British Dramatic 
Poets,’ in twelve volumes, published at 
Edinburgh by Martin and Wotherspoon, 
1768. 

The last play in vol. ii. is Ben Jonson’s 
‘Every Man in His Humour,’ to which 
Garrick’s Prologue is attached and not 
Ben’s. But against the printed list of 
dramatis personae is added in pencil another 
list of names, the whole reading as follows :— 


Kitely .. .. Mr. Forster 
Captain Bobadil Mr. C. Dickens 
Kno’ well Mr. Lewes 
Edw. Kno’ well Mr. F. Dickens 
Brainworm .. Mr. Mark Lemon 
Mr. Stephen .. Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
Downright Mr. Frank Stone 
Wellbred . Mr. T. (or F.) J. Thomson 
Justice Clement Mr. Costello 
Roger Formal... Mr. Augustus Egg 
Mr. Matthew .. Mr. John Leach 
aa .. Mr. Augustus Dickens 
Cob Mr. Cruikshank 

The temale parts have no _ opposite 


numbers. There is also on a faded half- 
sheet of notepaper, inserted loose at the 
same place, the same list except that after 
Mr. Forster’s name is added ‘‘ Editor of 
the Examiner.” As these must be the 
names and parts of the Dickens Amateurs 
I have thought that they might be not 
without interest, particularly as most of 
them are famous in other walks of life. 
There, were, I think, four periods of pre- 
sentation of this play by Dickens and his 
friends, as follows :— 

1845. Sept. 21, at Fanny Kelly’s Theatre 
in Dean Street, and just later at a larger 
theatre for charity. Forster’s ‘ Life of 
Dickens’ (Bk. V., chap. i.) refers to the 

erformances and mentions Jerrold, Lemon, 
ach, Forstee and Dickens with the parts 
assigned to them in the above list, but 
A’Beckett and Mr. Leigh, who do not appear 
in my list, are given also with parts. 

1847. July 26 at Manchester ; 
at Liverpool. These two performances were 
‘benefits’? to Leigh Hunt and Poole. 
Forster (Bk. VI., chap. i.) mentions, in- 
cluding himself, ten artists, all in my list, 
but without assigning parts to them. Of 
the three unmentioned by Forster, F. and 
A. Dickens were, I suppose, the novelist’s 
brothers Frederick and Augustus, and may 
not T. (or F.) J. Thomson be T. J. Thomson, 
whose wife’s sister F. Dickens married ? 
(Forster, Bk. VI., chap. i.). 

1848. Nine times between April and 


July 28 


July in London and other large towns in 
benefit of Sheridan Knowles (Forster, Bk. 
VI., chap. i.). 

1850. Privately. three performances at 
Lord Lytton’s seat at Knebworth Park 
(Forster, Bk. VI., chap. v.). 

It is, I think, likely that my list refers to 
the 1847 performances. 

The set of volumes of ‘The Theatre’ 
in which the above list occurs belonged, 
probably, originally, as it was published in 
1768, to Samuel Cowper Brown, whose 
bookplate bearing his arms and the motto 
Indignante invidia florebit justus is at the 
beginning of vol. i. 

I have another volume of plays once 
belonging to him in which his name is 
written in ink with the date 1769 following. 
In ‘The Theatre’ this gentleman had a 
curious trick of inscribing his name on the 
fifteenth or forty-fifth (usually both) 
pages of all twelve volumes except one. 

E. A. G. Stuart. 

Alor Star, Kedah, Malay States. 


‘SomE Account or KENTISH Town.’— 
This exceedingly scarce local history, pub- 
lished by J. Bennett (1821) anonymously, 
was said by Dr. E. F. Rimbault (3 S. ix. 170) 
to have been written by Mr. William 
Elliott. The book professes also to pro- 
vide ‘‘a Brief Review of the River Fleet, 
or River of the Wells, and the principal 
events connected therewith.” The matter 
supplied to justify this promise is trifling 
and altogether inadequate, compared with 
the intended work by A. Crosby, or 
even the volume on ‘ The Fleet’ by John 
Asbton. Crosby’s material in a chest or 
box is preserved at the Guildhall Library, 
where I have examined it, and find he 
suggests that this little work was compiled 
by its publisher, J. Bennett. This pub- 
lisher also issued, in the same year, a local 
magazine, 7'he Gossip, commencing Saturday, 
March 3, 1821. An eight-page 8vo mis- 
cellany, it was issued at 2d., being printed 
by J. Bennett, Post Office, Kentish Town. 
At Part XIX. the title is changed to The 
Literary Gossip. It ends with Part XXIII., 
the editor and publisher taking leave of 
their readers, thanking contributors and 
offering the work in one volume, boards, 
with title and contents. The concluding 
number has a description of the coronation, 
but there is nothing resembling the little 
local history, nor topographical matter of 
any kind. 

Possibly some local squib aimed at the 
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Select Vestry or administrators of the) Sir Rich. Corbet of Moreton, Corbet 
Poor Law may provide some indications ; and Shawbury, Salop, who died Dee. 6, 
until this is found we are divided in 1492. Any particulars will be weleome.) 

allegiance between Dr. Rimbault’s very) 25. Sir John Crokke (Croker) of Crocker’s 
definite attribution and Crosby's pos-| Hele, Dartmoor, Kt. Afterwards of Line- 
sible guess that the publisher Bennett ham, 8. Devon, by marriage with... 


12 8. XI. Oor. 14, 1922.] 


also wrote the work. The only local 
satire known to me does not help, but it 
is an unfamiliar work, so I transcribe its 
title: ‘The Senate, or Social Villagers of 
Kentish-Town, a canto by Selim. Amici- 
tid Nihil Gratius. London: Printed and 
Published by Yorston and Gurney, Mitre 
Court, January 1817.’ This names many 
of the villagers but not the local historian. 

Many years later John Wykeham Archer, 
a very possible compiler and local anti- 
quary, came to reside in Somers Town, 
but the period of his industry is rather late. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


name was some- 
times used in the seventeenth century 
for the division of Lincolnshire now known 
as the “‘ parts of Lindsey.” The precise use 
isnot given in ‘ N.E.D.’ but both “ coast’ and 
“parts” are used in the Bible (A.V.) to 
mean a region or district. This is distinct 
from ‘‘ coast ’’=border. G. 8. GrBBons. 

Holton-le-Moor, Lincoln. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EDWARD IV.’s EXPEDITION 
TO FRANCE. 
(See ante, p. 269.) 
I suounp be greatly obliged for information 
about the following :— 

22. Sir William Trussell, Kt. His badge 
was a black ass’s head erased and about 
the neck a crown gold. (I suspect that he 
was the Sir Wm. Trussell of Coblestone, 
or Cobblesden, Sta‘fs, who married Margaret, 
daughter of . . . Kene, and died 20 Edward 

- Any particulars will be acceptable.) 

23. Sir Richard Brandon, Kt. His badge 
was a lion’s head erased gold, which shows 
that he was of the Brandons of Norfolk. 
(So far I have not been able to fit him 
into that family.) 

_24. Sir Richard Corbett, Kt. No badge 
given. (It seems likely that he was the 


daughter and heir of ... Churchill. (I 
/have many details, but there are gaps to 
“fil in.) 

| 26. Sir Simon Mounford, Kt. His badge 
| was a fleur-de-lis gules, which suggests 
that he was of Feltwell or of Methwold, 
'Norfolk. This is apparently the man who 
'was executed in January, 1495, for com- 
_plicity in the Warbeck plots. 

| 27. John Smert (Smart), Garter King 
of Arms. (I know all about him except 
‘his parentage, county, birth-date, and 
marriage. ) 

_ 28. John Sturgeon, Esquire, Master of 
‘the Ordnance Pikes. (I have many un- 
| connected details, but no certain identifica- 
| tion.) 

| 29. Richard Garnet, Esquire, Master of 
the King’s Tents. (The same applies here. 
There were Garnets of Lancashire, West- 
morland, Cheshire and Essex.) 

30. ... Seureys [Esquire]. (The same 
applies here. Scurres, or de Scurres, is 
found in Yorks and Hants.) 

31. William Hawkeslowe, Clarencieux King 
of Arms. (I know all about him except his 
parentage, county, birth-date, and mar- 
riage.) 

32. Thomas Holme, Norroy King of Arms. 
(The same applies here. Was he the father 
of William Holme of Tranmere, in the 
Hundred of Wirral, Cheshire, whose descend- 
ants for several generations dealt in matters 
heraldic ?) 

33. John Ferrant, March King of Arms. 
(Any particulars will help. Ferrants—or 
Farrants, &e.—are ‘found at Skipton in 
Craven, Wellington in Devon, Harden in 
Yorks, and in Sussex.) , 

34. William Warde. He was head of the 
‘“Labour Corps.” (I know nothing of his 
family.) 

35. Edmund Gregory. Apparently as- 
sistant to Warde. (1 know nothing of his 
family.) 

36. William Roose, Contrarotulator Ordina- 
tionum Regis. (I know nothing of his 
family.) 

37. Thomas Bonys, Clerk of the Ordnance. 
(I know nothing of his family.) 

F. P. BARNARD. 


Bilsby House, near Alford, Lincolnshire. 
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‘turn to England, his death, place of burial, 


‘shire in 1549). Indications of possible 


._ Magazine, in vol. i., dated 1868, there 
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Henry Hawks, MEeRcHANT (fl. 1572).— 
Having found interesting documents, which 
I am preparing for publication, relating to 
Henry Hawks, merchant, who spent five 
years in Mexico, and wrote, in 1572, the 
“Relation of the Commodities of Nova 
Hispania,’ &c., published by Richard Hak- 
luyt, I would be much obliged for any in- 
formation concerning his life after his re- 


genealogy, &c., which may have been pre- 
served. 

According to his own testimony he was 
of a noble Catholic family, and was born in 
Tavistock, Devonshire, in 1540, his parents 
being Richard and Agnes Hawks. His 
father ‘‘ died in the defence of the Faith in a 
battle fought in the reign of Edward VI.”’ 
(presumably in the insurrection in Devon- 


sources of information will also be gratefully 
received. Please address answers direct. 
(Mrs.) Zetia NUTTALL. 
Casa Alvarado, Coyoacan, D.F. Mexico. 


Royat Dramatic CoLLeGE.—In a maga- 
zine of the sixties called, I believe, Tinsley’s 


appeared an article called ‘ Thespians out of 
the Cart.’ Of the name of the journal I am 
not quite sure, for I have it not, but the 
article I have. It is dated, and “ Tinsley ” 
is written in pencil on the top of the page, 
numbered 36. On this page, the title page 
of the article in question, is a woodcut 
showing us Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Paul 
Bedford, Webster, Buckstone, and others— 
not Irving or Bancroft; it was rather too 
early for these men to be allowed a front 
place. 

In the article a certain ‘‘ Royal Dramatic 
College ’’ is much spoken of. Can anyone 
give further information about the College, 
when and where established, when made 
** Royal,” and when closed ? E. R. 


Miss Mitrorp’s ‘Our VILLAGE.’—From | 
scattered sources I gather that the parish. 
in which Three Mile Cross is situated! 
formerly comprised several manors, or parts! 
of manors, and I should be glad if anyone 
would indicate the position of Moor Place. | 
So far as I can glean there are, or were :— | 

1. The Manor of Shinfield, one time the 
property of the Wollascots; a residence 
near the church is still called the Manor} 
House. | 

2. The Manors of Bealmes and _ Little 
Shipbridge with Gastons. From chance in-! 


formation I find that the cottage where 
Miss Mitford lived at Three Mile Cross was 
nominally situated herein. Bealmes, or 
Beauymis, is discoverable in a moated en- 
closure near the River Loddon ; Little Ship- 
bridge, an ancient moated farmhouse, far- 
ther down, near Swallowfield Mill ; Gastons 
seems lower still, on the same side of the 
river, and now surviving in field-names, 
but a comparatively modern house called 
Hyde End has traces of an old moat. 

3. The Manors of Diddenham, Moor 
Place, and Hartley Dummer. The site of 
Diddenham Old Manor House is easily traced, 
near the Fowdey brook and not far distant 
from Lambwood Hill Common, enclosed in 
1858 with waste lands of these manors. 
Hartley Manor Farm, lower down the brook, 
indicates the approximate site of Hartley 
Manor House. Moor Place I cannot locate. 

Hartley Dummer is mentioned in a direc- 
tory as a liberty in the parish of Shinfield, 
hundred of Theale, county Berks. Didden- 
ham a tithing in the same parish, hundred 
of Amesbury, county of Wilts. (The outlying 
portions of Wiltshire locally in Berkshire 
were annexed to the latter county in 1844.) 
Shinfield at large in the hundred of Charlton, 
county Berks. There is a detached portion 
of the parish consisting of the house and 
grounds known as Trunkwell, near Beech 
Hill. Information of any kind relative to 
old territorial divisions of Shinfield would be 
acceptable. SHIREMAN. 


FOLK-LORE : CHANGELINGS.—Where can 
I find the folk-tale, alluded to recently in 
Punch, that the way to get rid of a changeling 
left by the fairies was to boil water in an 
egg-shell in order to make the child laugh ? 
G. S. GIBBONS. 
Holton-le-Moor, Lincoln. 


PortuGUESE ARMS: IDENTIFICATION 
WANTED.—A chair has been presented to 
York Minster. The family who gave it 
say that it came from Dom Miguel’s Palace 
in Lisbon in 1828. The following arms are 
stamped in gold on the back :—Quarterly, 
1, Fretty; 2, Lion rampant; 3, Cross 
fleury ; 4, Saltire between four fleurs-de-lis. 

Above the arms is a ducal-looking crown. 
I should be very grateful if any reader could 
tell me whose arms they are. E. 8. 


GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.— 
Who was Governor of the Bank of England 
in the year 1824, and who was the Deputy 
Governor ? BLEACKLEY. 
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Srr JonN PERRING.—This individual was| 3. Elizabeth, wife of John de Depeden. 
Lord Mayor of London in 1804. When; 4. Christine, wife of and mother of 
did he die ? Horace BLEACKLEY. Edith , mother of Gille, wife of Edward 
Lane. C. J. Bruce ANGIER. 

Utster Emigrants To America.—Can| 15, Argyle Road, Preston Park, Brighton. 
any reader inform me if there are any lists 
in existence (and where they can be found)! Beysamr~n West’s ‘ FAMILY OF ADRIAN 
of the names of Ulsterites who emigrated to Horr.’—In the Museum of Fine Arts, 
America in 1779 and 1780? At one time) Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A., there hangs 
it was necessary to obtain letters of per-| group painting by Benjamin West, known 
mission to cross the seas; when did this as ‘The Family of Adrian Hope.’ 5 is hie 


practice fall into a. L ‘ been customary to identify the figures in 
- » ti. LAWRENCE. | the group as Adrian and his wife, their son 
29, Orchard Road, Eastbourne. Henry and his wife, and five children of 


Henry’s. The picture was painted in or 
about 1802. The “ Adrian ”’ of the picture, 
therefore, was a grandfather in 1802, with a 
son Henry, who had at that time five (at 


“ SreyNne.”—TI should be very glad if any 
reader could let me know the meaning and 
application of the word “ steyne”’ as we 
have it in Old Steyne, Brighton, and also in leant hild 
other places in Sussex. 

The Hopes, I am aware, were a pros- 

(This question was asked and imperfectly fount ith b 
answered in 1850 (1S. ii. 71, 108). In 1906 it| Perous merchant family, with members 
cropped up again and was answered—at 10S. vi. | Settled in Amsterdam ; their interest in art 
352—by the late Pror. SkEAT, who says that|is well known. A number bore the name 
the word is connected with the Sussex verb} Adrian ; so also with the names Henry and 
then | Thomas, all three seeming to be favourite 
stone-paved way, or promenade. The old steyne| ames in the family. But none of the 
was probably paved with round cobble-stones| Adrians listed in the standard biographical 
to make a dry place for walking or driving over. | works available for consultation here bears 


To stean is a derivative, ultimately, from the A.S. i i i = 
stin, a stone. Mr. ARTHUR Hussey, at the same relationship 
reference, refers to the Kentish steened grave,”’ 


meaning a grave lined with bricks. | This painting seems to have been one 
sold by Christie in 1894 from a collection 
CHEESEMONGER’S SCORING: Runic| formed by an Adrian Hope, who died in 


Custom.—In The Quarterly Review for July, | 1863. The query which has occurred to me 
1814, p. 260, it is noted that “the cheese-|is, May not the phrase, ‘The Family of 
monger who counts at the rate of six score| Adrian Hope,’ have referred back from this 
to the hundred is following a Runic custom.” | Adrian Hope rather than to anyone named 
What variety of cheeses were so counted ?) Adrian represented in the picture? I 
What is the Runic custom mentioned? should be very glad to allay this question- 
R. HEDGER WALLACE. ing, if I could, with the particulars of an 

actual Adrian fitting the circumstances. 
I have thought that, in connexion with a 

: i ll kno as the 

knightly family of FitzAucher, but (c. 1350) 
did information such as I have not been able to 
find access to here. I should be glad of any 
: | facts concerning an Adrian Hope of Syden- 


Can any reader inform me on whom 


it after the extinction of the 


| 2638, Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. 


FISHERTON-ANGER (NEAR SALISBURY).— 
This manor belonged originally to the 


Is there any history of Salisbury which | 
would include some account of it, or any i 
Court Rolls, &c., of the manor anywhere SLEEP AND THE Moon.—It is frequently 


accessible 2? The co-heiresses were :— said that sleeping in moonlight causes blind- 
1. Sybil, wife of Sir Wm. de Erghum and ness, and sometimes madness. Are there 
mother of Ralph, Bishop of Salisbury. any authentic cases, and, if so, what are the 


2. Joane, wife of Sir John de Shardelowe Physical explanations ? 
and mother of Joane, wife of John Cloville. | A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 
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SARDINES AND MAcCKEREL.—On Aug. 21, 
at Port Pican, on the Brittany coast, a shoal 
of mackerel drove many hundreds of sardines 
into the cove and forced them on shore, 
where the peasants gathered them in 
basketfuls. The mackerel themselves came 
so close in that they were taken with any 
sort of rod. 

The local fishermen declared they had 
never seen anything lixe it in twenty or 
more years’ experience, but I retain the 
recollection of having read somewhere of 
such incidents. I cannot find where I did 
so, however. 

It is, of course, a common thing to see 
such small fry in front of a mackerel shoal, 
but surely it must be seldom that they are 
actually driven out of the water? Perhaps 
some reader can enlighten me. 

Laurance M. Wutcko. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


T. Jones, ENGRAvER.—‘ The Universal 
Songster,’ printed by Duncombe and Co., 
was illustrated with woodcuts by this 
artist. Did he illustrate anything else ? 
Where and when was he born and did he 
die ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


JoHN DELANE GRIFFITH was admitted to 
Westminster School in September, 1520, 
aged 8. I should be glad to obtain any 
particulars of his parentage and career. 

Gor RB: 


Bacon Famity.—Wanted, the pedigree 
of this family from the Isle of Man. 
KE. E. Cope. 


Gorinec Famity.—l. John Goring. New 
Haven (New England) Town Records con- 
tain the following undertaking 

I, underwritten, doe acknowledge to have re- 
ceived of John Maltbie Twenty gallons of Rum 
which I doe promise to make saile of (at or upon 
my arrival in Virginia) to his best advantage, 
and likewise to make him Returns in the ship with 
Capt. Newton’s goods, or by the first ship to Mr. 
John Roolseby, merchant in Barbadoes, as wit- 
ness my hand this twenty-seventh day of June 
1664, JOHN GORING. 

Witness : Samuel Hopkins. 

Who was John Goring ? Was he connected 
with the Goring family of Goringhurst, 
Staffordshire ? 

2. William Goring, Esq., of Kingston, 
Co. Stafford, mairied Sarah, only daughter 
of John Gilbert, Esq. Was he a connexion 
of the Gorings of Goringhurst ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


NicHOLAS DE LyRA, OR HARPSFIELD.— 
In ‘ The Dunciad,’ Book I., 1. 153 runs :— 
De Lyra there a dreadful front extends. 
A note adds :— 
Nich. de Lyra, or Harpsfield, a very voluminous 
commentator, whose works, in five vast folios, 
were printed in 1472. 


Who was this man and where were his 
works printed ? 

One Nicholas Harpysfield entered Win- 
chester College in 1486, aged 12, from 
Wishford, was commissary of the Bishop of 
Winchester and rector of Havant, and died 
in 1550, according to Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 89, and cf. 10S. vi. 44. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SALMON AND LANGHELT SURNAMES,—I 
should be very glad if any reader could give 
me information about the surnames Salmon 
and Langhelt. The former is, I believe, Irish, 
and presumably comes from the fish of that 
name; and the second, I have been told, 
means Long Hero.” R. L. Frepson. 


QuotTeD.—Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, 
in ‘The Revolt against Civilization,’ quotes 
from ‘* shrewd old Rivarol,”’ at p. 206 :— 

“The most civilized empires are as close to 
barbarism as the most polished steel is to rust; 
nations, like metals, shine only on the surface.” 

Can anyone give Rivarol’s exact words and the 
reference ? HARMATOPEGOS. 


SIMULATION OF DEATH: REFERENCE WANTED. 
—I should be much obliged if any reader could 
give me a reference to the book in which is de- 
scribed the ancient Indian trick of simulating 
death, and in which an account is given of an 
English Colonel in the Indian Army who learnt 
the trick and was able to impose upon medical 
men and simulate death for several days in 
succession. I have a note on the subject, and 
my rather illegible reference is to Draper, pp. 
87-89, but I cannot find the story in ‘ The In- 
tellectual Development of Europe,’ and am 
inclined to think that I wrote Draper in error. 

W. WINGFIELD (Major). 

10, St. Michael’s Road, Bedford. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. Who wrote the poem 
entitled ‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ in which each 
verse commences 

“The scene was changed ”’ ? 
Is it still in print ? (Mrs.) E, E. ASHBY. 


2. Who is the author of ashort story called ‘ The 
Grave that he digged’ ? It relates that a native 
Indian who fell ill, thinking the end was at hand, 
ordered his grave to be dug. He recovered, and 
the question arose as to whom the grave belonged. 
Correspondence went through all the ‘ circum- 
locution” offices in India, and was not ended 
when the sick man went to see the grave and 
found it occupied by a cobra, which had laid a 
family there and resented his approach, and got up 
and stung him, from which he died, and was after 
all buried in the grave. G. S. 
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Replies. 
THE FIGHTING SWORD OF LORD 
NELSON. 
(12S. xi. 241 ; see also ante, p. 183.) | 


I was much interested by Mr. W. J.) 
ANDREW’S note on the sword now exhibited | 
in the Royal United Service Museum, and | 
catalogued as the identical weapon used by | 
Captain Galfridus Walpole, R.N., in the) 
celebrated action in Vado Bay in 1711. 

And, since Mr. ANDREw is slightly in error 
on @ point in the Walpole pedigree, I beg 
to be allowed to correct him, and at the 
same time call attention to a history of the 
original ‘‘ Walpole” sword. It is given in 
what should be a reliable ‘ Life’ of Nelson, 
published in 1809 (in the lifetime of his 
brothers and sisters) by the Rev. J. 8.) 
Clarke and John McArthur (secretary to 
Admiral Lord Hood). Therein is quoted 
a letter from Nelson himself, written on 
Oct. 15, 1793 :— 


I send you a sketch of my life, which I am 
sensible .wants your pruning knife. . . . 
Captain Maurice Suckling died in the month 
of July, 1778, during which time his nephew 
had been thus actively employed as a lieutenant 
in the West Indies. Captain Suckling for three 
weeks previous to his death was attended by 
Nelson’s father; and their conversation one 
day turned upon the future prospects of their 
relation. ‘‘ At all events,’’ said Captain Suckling, 
“we have made the young man a lieutenant, and 
he will now fight his way along.” . . . Soon 
after this, Captain. Suckling experienced so 
severe a relapse as to render it impossible for 
him to execute his [testamentary] intentions, 
which were soon entirely frustrated by death. 
His sword, which Nelson afterwards so much 
valued, became the property of his liberal friend, 
Mr. William Suckling,* and was by him pre- 
sented to the captain on his return to England. 
The history of this sword is curious, but very 
difficult to ascertain. It was the opinion of a 
person, now dead, who was well acquainted | 
with the Walpole family, that the sword origi-. 
nally belonged to the gallant Galfridus Walpole, 
who, on the 26th of March 1711, lost his right 
arm in the Mediterranean, when commanding the 
Lion, of 60 guns, in an action with four French 
ships, each mounting 60 guns. On marrying 
a Walpole, Captain Maurice Suckling is thought 
to have received this sword. His gallant nephew, 
from the time he possessed it, wore it constantly 
when on, service, and considered it as an old 
and faithful servant that would never fail to 
support him in, battle.+ 


* Younger brother of Captain Suckling and 
Nelson’s uncle. 

+ From Clarke and McArthur’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 
vol. i., p.26—* From his Lordship’s Manuscripts.’ 


Mr. ANDREW says that, as Maurice Suck- 


ling was 


but three months old when Galfridus Walpole 
died on August 6, 1726, and is not mentioned 
in his will, it is more likely that the sword actually 
came to him on the death of his cousin, and 
father of his future wife, Robert, second Earl 


| of Orford. 


In point of fact, Sir Robert Walpole, 
the testator’s elder brother, was the execu- 
tor of the will, and eventual legatee. He 
died in 1745, and his son, the second Earl 
of Orford, died in 1751. It is probably 
the complications in the Walpole pedigree 
arising from the fact that Captain Walpole 
had nineteen brothers and sisters which 
are to blame for the numerous genealogical 
errors of their biographers, for no less a 
person than Lady Dorothy Neville has 
gone astray in her ‘Mannington and the 
Walpoles’ when dealing with the subject 
of the Galfridus sword. A glance at the 
following dates will show that Captain 
Walpole, born 1683, died 1776, was a 
younger brother of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the Prime Minister (b. 1676, d. 1745, 
created Earl of Orford, 1744); of Mary 
Walpole (b. 1673, d. 1711; she married 
Sir Charles Turner, Bart., and through 
her daughter Anne was Nelson’s great- 
grandmother), and of Horatio Walpole, the 
Ambassador, created Baron Walpole of 
Wolterton (b. 1678, d. 1757). 

It was this last who was Captain Maurice 
Suckling’s father-in-law (and also great- 
uncle), and he it was who presented the 
living of Burnham Thorpe, in November, 
1755, to the Rev. Edmund Nelson, the 
husband of Captain Maurice Suckling’s 
sister, Catherine. On the Nelsons going 
to Burnham Thorpe, Lord Walpole in- 
stalled his widowed niece, Mrs. Suckling 
(Anne Turner) in one of his houses in the 
village, where she was residing on Sept. 9, 
1758, when her daughter gave birth to 
a son, baptized ‘‘ Horatio.” Meanwhile 
Maurice Suckling, serving at sea, was in 
command of the Dreadnought off Cape 
St. Francois, which on Oct. 21, 1757, and 
in company with two other ships, defeated 
a superior force of the enemy. 

At the conclusion of peace he returned 
home to marry his old love and first cousin, 
Lord Walpole’s eldest daughter, Mary. 
The marriage was solemnized in London, 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on June 5, 
1764, in the presence of Lord Walpole, the 
bridegroom’s brother William, and many 
others. It was to his uncle’s victory on 
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Oct. 21, 1757, that Nelson alluded on the 
morning of the Battle of Trafalgar, when 
on going on deck he said that the date 
Was auspicious, and was always kept in 
his family as a festival. 

It would be interesting to ascertain what 
is really the history of the Whitehall 
weapon, for family tradition has it that 
no sword was used at Trafalgar, and that 
the very old coat that Nelson was wearing, 
with his decorations sewn on, was the cause 
of his being picked out by a French marks- 
man and so meeting his glorious end on 
Oct. 21, 1805. 


Lirevut.-Cot. JAMES ForRRESTER (12 S. 
xi. 148).—That cyrious assemblage of a 
thousand notes and queries, written by 
Samuel Pegge the elder (d. 1796), entitled 
‘Anonymiana,’ and issued anonymously 
in 1809 and 1818, contains (at p. 104=cent. 
ili., No. 50) a note on Forrester, part of which 
is as follows :— 

The author of ‘The Polite Philosopher,’ a 
nameless pamphlet, printed at Edinburgh, 1734, 
8vo., is Lieutenant-Colonel James Forrester, a 
Captain in the Guards. He is of a good family 
and travelled with the present Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. He seems to have no contemp- 
tible talent. 

Army lists and memoirs of the time would 
doubtless supply further details, with the 
help of these clues. Fama. 

Oxford. 


A certain James Forrester was appointed 
Captain, Ist Foot, Nov. 22, 1723; Major, 
April 20, 1741 ; Captain and Lieut.-Colonel, 
3rd Foot Guards, Dee. 23, 1752; Colonel, 
March 1, 1761; A.D.C. to the King, March 
1, 1761; Colonel, 97th Foot (disbanded 
1763) ; Governor of Belleisle, France, after 
its capture by the British; died end of 
1764. I have been unable to identify him 
as the author of ‘ The Polite Philosopher,’ 
but he seems to be the only officer of that 
name serving at the time. R. H. A. 


Price (12S. xi. 147, 197).—On the 
title page of the Amsterdam (1657) edition 
of Price’s ‘ Ars Concionandi,’ he is described 
as ‘‘ Anglus, 8.T.B. & Pastor Amsteloda- 
mensis,’’ and the book is dedicated ‘‘ Almz 
Matri mez Cantabrigiensi.” No William 
Price took a B.D. degree at Cambridge, 
but the theological degree might be an 
Amsterdam one. Three William Prices 
could be the Amsterdam minister: one of 
Sidney Sussex, matr. 1617; one of Em- 
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manuel, matr. 1623 ; and a Fellow of King’s, 

who matriculated in 1648 but seems to be 

too young to be likely to be the man inquired 

after. Fama. 
Oxford. 


ALLUSION IN DicKENs (12 S. xi. 271).— 
In 1849 The Examiner printed three articles 
by Charles Dickens about the “ atrocious 
enormity committed at Tooting.” The 
first, headed ‘ Paradise at Tooting,’ ap- 
peared on Jan. 20; the second, ‘ The 
Tooting Farm,’ on Jan. 27; the third, 
‘The Verdict for Drouet,’ on April 21. 
There had been an outbreak of cholera at 
an “Infant Poor Establishment ” at Toot- 
ing, an institution run by a man named 
Drouet ; and over a hundred children had 
died. The place was really a baby farm 
and was infamously mismanaged. A 
coroner’s inquest led to Drouet being tried 
on a charge of manslaughter. He was 
acquitted and died shortly afterwards. 
F. C. can easily find full particulars in The 
Examiner and other newspapers of the time. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


The reference is to the notorious case 
of Drouet’s baby-farming establishment 
for pauper children at Tooting. Besides 
the allusion in ‘A Walk in a Workhouse,’ 
Dickens wrote a scathing indictment of the 
scoundrel Drouet and the atrocities at the 
baby farm in three articles contributed to 
The Examiner. These were ‘ The Paradise 
at Tooting,’ Jan. 20, 1849; ‘The Tooting 
Farm,’ Jan. 27; and ‘The Verdict for 
Drouet,’ April 21. The articles are re- 
printed, with a view of the establishment, 
in ‘Miscellaneous Papers by Charles 
Dickens,’ vol. i. (Gadshill edition), pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall. 

T. W. TYRRELL. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


BREED OF CATTLE: BELTED GALLOWAY 
(12 S. xi. 250).—This is a rare variety of the 
Galloway breed, and is characterized by a 
belt of white hair round the body, extending 
from the fifth or sixth rib to the flank. 
Some ‘think that the Galloway and_ the 
Aberdeen Angus breeds are closely allied, 
and that they were at one time intermingled. 
But the latter appears not to be mentioned 
before the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
whereas there is evidence that the Galloway 
oxen were in existence, if not at the time 
of the Ark, yet at any rate some five or six 
hundred years ago. Early in the nineteenth 


= 
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century, owing to the popularity of 
Ayrshires, the Galloways diminished ex- 
ceedingly and were threatened with extinc- 
tion, but since about 1860 they have come 
into vogue again. With reference to the 
colour of the Aberdeen Angus type, Darley 
Matheson, in his ‘Cattle and Sheep’ 
(Pearson), says that 

black and white, yellowish red, brindle, brown, 
grey and dun were represented during the early 
part of the nineteenth century, while occasionally 
the belted cattle of Galloway were found among 
the herds of this breed. 

A. CowBoy. 


There were a few Belted Galloways in a 
class by themselves in the Highland show 
this year at Dumfries, but it would seem that | 
Belted Galloways were not regarded as a 
separate breed in 1893, At any rate in) 


the 1903 reprint (London: Crosby | 


wood and Son) of the 1893 (3rd) edition 


extremely variable ; some were yellow, red or 
brown : others brindled (red and black, sometimes 
with white mixed or broken in an irregular flaked 
fashion), black and white, “‘ belted ” and “‘ rigged ”’ 
—the latter black with a white or brown stripe 
along the back. Certain herds had a brown ring 
round the muzzle associated with the brown 
ridge. 

An acquaintance, who farms in Argyll, 
writes to me concerning Galloways :— 

White patches on the belly and thighs, also 
belted markings, or a white hind foot, are not 
uncommen. The white still seen in some is a 
sure indication of the white wild cattle blood 
in the breed. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BReEDIN (12 S. xi. 250).—I hope some 
correspondent will give, with authority, 
the origin of this name in connexion with 
Little St. Mary’s, Canterbury. I doubt the 
by the Riding Gate” solution, as St. 
Edmund’s in ‘the same locality was called 


of ‘Farm Live Stock of Great Britain,’| simply St. Edmund’s Ridingate without 
Prof. Robert Wallace (b. 1853; d.| ever having the suffix corrupted into 
June 6, 1899) writes, at p. 65, that the) Bredin, and we find St. Mary’s styled 
Galloway Breed was at one time the most ‘Our Little Lady Dungeon” from its 


prevalent breed in Scotland south of the’ 
Forth and Clyde, and goes on :— | 

Though Galloways are now polled and of al 
black colour, with a brown tinge on the tips of | 
the hair, particularly at that stage when it is | 
long and inclined to be curly or woolly, yet within | 
the last hundred years many animals of pure! 
blood had horns of considerable length, and not a) 
few were red-brown in colour. These characters | 
even now appear in specimens bred from the best 
strains. White patches on the udder and belly, 
and also belted markings, are common, and are 


not seriously objected to unless they are large or 


prominent. This tendency to revert to white) working 


proximity to that historic site. We are 
told it was built by William FitzHamon, 
son of Vitalis, a companion of William the 
Conqueror, yet it does not appear to have 
ever borne any name connected with him 
or with its great benefactors, the Chiches 
or Chekes, as St. Mary Pountney, St. 
Laurence Pountney, St. Benet Fink (7.e., 
Finch) and St. Andrew Huberts carried 
down the names of their founders, re- 


founders or impropriators. As a mere 


hypothesis, I venture to 


on the under line, which is most pronounced when | suggest, pending full information, that 
two animals of very distinct types are mated) §¢. Mary’s Bredin was founded long before 
together, indicates the descent from the native’ William FitzHamon, by Bredwin, Arch- 


wild cattle. 


bishop of Canterbury 759-762, and only 


Previously, at p. 54, speaking of the| rebwilt after the Conquest. Eadmer calls 
ancient white breed of W ales, he ha him Bregwin, and the name also appears 


written that it 


is now being rehabilitated by selecting and mating 
together those specimens of the South Wales 


|as Breowin, but Bredwin is the common 
, form, according to Seymour’s ‘ New Survey 
| of Kent’ (1776). Percy HuLsurp. 


breed which have “ thrown back’ in the matter of | 


colour to their forest ancestors ; 


and, at p. 60, concerning the Aberdeen Angus 
he had remarked :— 

In common with the only other domesticated 
breeds of the Scottish mainland, the Galloway, 
the West Highland, and the Ayrshire, there is a 
strong probability, if there is not absolute proof, 
that it originally descended from the native wild 
cattle of the ccuntry. . 
without horns did exist a hundred years ago and 
more, but long after the beginning of this century 
very many of the cattle from which the existing 
breed sprang had horns. Their colours were 


Black animals | 


In a list of private donations given in 
the ‘Bibl otheca Topographica Br tann‘ca,’ 
vol. i., p. 259, there occurs the entry under 
Canterbury :— 

St. Mary at Bredene. Grant .. . of one 
acre in St. Mary at Bredene apud Doddisdane. 
| Nov. 1, Ric. 1377. (Seal.) 

_ No name resembling Bredene, Breding 
or Bredin occurs on the roll of Battle 
Abbey. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 
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Mrs. JANE BARKER (12 S. xi. 232, 278).— 
The following allusions in the MS. seem 
worth investigating :— 

1. In adialogue between Fidelia (7.e., Jane 
Barker), now a Papist, and a Protestant 
friend, the latter says, ‘‘ Crimes of the deepest 
dye you can disgest [sic] . . . for Mother 
Church’s interest.’’ Marginal note: Wit- 
ness the well-formd story of the bodkin.” 
F. answers, ‘“‘The wise and good will 
always love the Queen.” 

2. At James II.’s flight from England, 
his enemies ‘excell the greatest hypocrites 
in town, ev’n Heugh and Callamy in 41.” 
‘*Forty-one”’ is used here and elsewhere 
in these poems for the Great Rebellion, 
balanced against “this our 88.” Cf. Addi- 
son’s ‘Freeholder, No. 47 (1716)—the 
Tory Foxhunter was sure that Charles I.’s 
statue could never have kept his seat on 
horseback “‘ had the Stories been true that 
he heard in the country that Forty-one was 
come about again.” 

3. “Galaecia’’ is another name under 
which the authoress describes herself ; what 
is its significance ? 

4. “Mr. Mosier, who sent me my young | 
kinsman’s picture of his own painting.” | 
Is anything known of this painter ? 

5. Two songs by the Anchorite in ‘Scipina.’ | 
Does such a play exist ? 

6. Poem to my Reverend friend Mr. 
H. on his presenting me ‘The Reason- | 
ableness of Christianity. Who was the 
author of this work ? G. 8. GIBBONS. 

Holton-le-Moor, Lincoln. | 


| 


PaTRON SAINT OF BuTCHERS (12 S. xi., 


In Germany, cattle-raisers have St, 
Bernard and St. Wendelinus. The little 
town of St. Wendel near Trier is named after 
the latter, who was the son of a Scottish 
king. When he tired of the glitter of Court 
life he went to the Continent and became 
a swineherd, later being appointed Abbot 
of Tholey Monastery. Several country 
churches in Germany are named after him. 

The date of the foundation of the Butchers’ 
Company of London is not known, but it was 
before 1180, as in that year the Guild of 
Butchers was fined for not being duly 
licensed. The Company was incorporated 
by charter 1605 and confirmed 1638. In 
1754, every butcher, by an Act of Common 
Council, was obliged to take up the freedom 
of the craft. H. PROSSER CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


THE Gawtuic Cock (12 S. xi. 271).—The 
Revolution, ever bent on classical remini- 
scences, revived the old Roman pun: gallus 
was the Latin for Gaul and for cock. So 
the cock was chosen as the national emblem. 
Napoleon disdained the cock, ‘* who lives 
on dunghills,” he said, and adopted the 
eagle—an emblem of classical origin also, 
but of military power, and not of French 
tarm life, courage and vigilance. Louis 
Philippe revived the democratic cock, and 
the Third Republic placed a cock on its 
gold coins. See ‘Facts about France,’ by 
E. Saillens (1918), p. 73. 

; A. R. Baytery. 


Gallia, or France, the country of the 
Celt, was called by the Greeks Galatai ” 


271).—At what period it became the fashion (Galatians) shortened into Galli (Gauls). 
to nominate patron saints for professions, The French Republic has adopted the 
trades and guilds is not exactly known. crowing cock (gallus) as the national em- 
Recently there have been nominated saints blem on their coins. 
for flying men and pestologists, and a sug- In the reign of Nero the Gauls conspired 
gestion made for the election of a Protector against him, whereupon someone jokingly 
of chess-players. 'said that the emperor had been disturbed 
St. Luke is the patron saint of the doctors, | by the crowing of a Gallus (Gaul or cock). 
and for many ag ee he has also acted W. M. B. 
in that capacity for the butchers. As his pyron’s LAMENESS (12 S. xi. 272).— 
gospel begins with the sacrifice of Zachariah, | 1¢ 1, will turn to vol. i., p. 11, of my edition 


St. Luke was represented in many pictures 
with a bull by his side. In an engraving by 
Lucas Leyden, the saint is seated on the 
back of his ox, writing the gospel, the book 
being rested against the horns of the animal. | 
St. Luke, according to some legends, painted | 
pictures for several Eastern churches, and 
on the Continent he is the recognized 
“head” of painters and glaziers as well as 
doctors and butchers. 


of Byron’s ‘ Letters’ (edited by Rowland 
Prothero) he will find full and accurate 
details about Byron’s foot. There can be 
no doubt as to which foot the surgical boot 
was for. I still have those which were used. 
JoHN MuRRAyY. 


It has been said of Trelawny’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, 
first published in 1858, that in the later edi- 


its 
vy 
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tion of 1878 every alteration in the text is 
a change for the worse ; and that his por- 
trait of Byron is not only less agreeable, but 
less truthful than that of Shelley. 

But I have always supposed that Tre- 


lawny’s explanation of the poet’s physical | 


deformity in chap. xxi. of the 1878 edi- 
tion was the true one. On April 24 or 25, 
1824, at Missolonghi. on sending the faithful 
valet Fletcher from the room, 

to confirm or remove my doubts as to the exact 
cause of his lameness, I uncovered the Pilgrim’s 
feet, and was answered—it was caused by the con- 
traction of the back sinews, which the doctors 
call ‘* Tendon Achillis,’ that prevented his heels 
resting on the ground, and compelled him to 
walk on the fore part of his feet ; except this de- 
fect his feet were perfect. . . t was gene- 
rally thought his halting gait originated in some 
defect of the right foot or ankle; the right foot 


was the most distorted, and it had been made | 
worse in his boyhood by vain efforts to set it right. 


He told me that for several years he wore steel 
splints, which so wrenched the sinews and ten- 
dons of his leg that they increased his lameness ; 
the foot was twisted inwards, only the edge 
touched the ground, and that leg was shorter 
than the other. His shoes were peculiar—very 
high heeled, with the soles uncommonly thick 
on the inside and pared thin on the outside—the 
toes were stuffed with cotton wool, and his trousers 
were very large below the knee and strapped 
down so as to cover his feet. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


ANANA=PINE-APPLE (1258. xi. 108, 152, 
215, 239).—It may interest some to recall 
that in Letter lxxi., p. 121, of Lord Chester- 
field’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ in writing to 
Mr. Dayrolles, he says (dating from the 
present Ranger’s House at Greenwich, which 
he had inherited) :— 

Greenwich, June 30, 1752 

In spite of this cold and rainy weather, I have 
already eaten two or three of your canteloupe 
melons, which have proved excellent, and some 
very ripe muscat grapes raised in my anana- 
house, which is now stocked with African ananas, 
much superior to the American ones. The 


growth, the education and perfection, of these | 


vegetable children engage my care and attention, 
next to my corporal one, who is now going to 
Hanover, and who I hope will reward all my care, 
as well as all my ananas have done. 

On Aug. 1, 1754, in a letter to the same 
friend, Lord Chesterfield says: ‘I wish I 
could send you some of my pine-apples, 
which are large and excellent.” It would 
seem, therefore, that at this date the use of 
the word ‘“‘anana”’ was dying out. 

WOLSELEY. 


It may interest your correspondents 
to hear that words for pine-apple 
which have been incorporated into the 
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Sinhalese language, and are now current 
throughout Ceylon, are anndsi and anakka, 
the former the more common. They are a 
legacy from the Portuguese, who were in 
occupation of the maritime provinces for 
a century and a half, ending in the middle of 
|the seventeenth century. The people of 
Ceylon, Sinhalese and Tamils, also took over 
from the Portuguese, who introduced various 
fruit trees from the West Indies, names for 
these trees, as, for instance, kaju (for the 
cashew-nut), jambu (the “‘rose-apple”’), anéna 
(the custard-apple), &e. PrEnry Lewis. 


 Jonn Parry (12 S. xi. 232).—‘‘ Chilcot,” 
_obviously, is the name of the skipper of 
| the Charming Jenny, or Nancy. The captain 
/of a vessel was always indicated thus by 
| the eighteenth-century pressman. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine (1775), p. 202, 
contains the following paragraph :— 

Saturday, April 1. John Parry, a person of 
| fortune, was executed at Shrewsbury, for piunder- 
| ing the wreck of the ship Charming Nancy, on 
| the coast of Anglesea, in 1773. Roberts, who 
was found guilty at the same time, for the same 
offence, was respited by the judge who passed 
sentence upon them. At the time they were 
found guilty they moved an arrest of judgment 
and their case has since been referred to the 
judges, who decided against them; in conse- 
quence of which they received sentence at the 
late assizes for Salop. 

The account of the wreck is reported 
in the same magazine, vol. xliii. (1773), 
p. 464 :— 

Thursday, Sept. 16. The Charming Jenny, 
Chilcot, bound from Dublin port to Waterford, was 
wrecked near Holyhead, when every person on 
| board, except the captain, perished, and the 
| whole cargo, save one cask of Geneva and two 
| puncheons of rum, was lost. The neighbouring 
| inhabitants, instead of assisting the unfortunate 
_survivor, plundered whatever escaped the fury 
_of the waves, even to cutting away the pockets 
| from the captain’s wife, whose corpse was driven 
‘ashore on that inhospitable coast. 

Perhaps The Shrewsbury Chronicle, founded 
in 1772, will contain further particulars. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


in PLACE-NAMES: SCHOLE- 
FIELD (12 8. xi. 230).—Is not this word 
another form of shaugh, the Domesday 
rendering of which was escaga, generally 
understood to mean a thicket in a swampy 
place? In considering the place-names 
of Cockington last year, from early records I 
was able to trace some forms which may 
have survived longer in the nomenclature 
‘of this corner of England than elsewhere. 
Thus in one corner of Chelston are a series 
of fields bearing the name of ‘“ Sculls.” 
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Over two acres are known as “ Sculls next 
Labbycombe”’; in 1781 this same field was 
known as ‘ye Scull.” Nearly six acres 
are known as ‘‘Sculls opposite Pond” ; 
the pond was formed by the Sirewylle, or 
Sherwell Brook in the valley. In an eigh- 


1163 the wooden bridge was “not only 
repaired, but newly made of timber ag 
before, by Peter of Cole Church, priest and 
chaplain,” goes on to say (1842 ed., at 
p- 10) :— 

About the year 1176, the stone bridge over the 


teenth-century notebook a small field, 
now occupied by houses, was known as 
** Algar’s Scull.”’ As explained in one of a 
course of lectures to the Torquay Natural 
History Society, the meaning as rendered 
in the Devonian dialect would be, ‘“‘ Us calls 
it top-spit ’’ ; for the word refers not to the 
human “‘ skull”’ ; nor to the word ‘‘ school,” 
as your correspondent mentions Prof. Wyld 


suggests ; nor, in the above-mentioned in-| 


stances which are given to a district, can 


the derivation be attributed to O.N. skdli, | 


a hut, as given by Prof. Ekwell. It is, 
I consider, akin to the Dutch word schol, 
in medieval Low German  schulle, which 
means earthy crust or turf, and this is the 
meaning of ‘‘ Scholefield.” 
Hucu R. WATKIN. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 4 


The passage in which this word occurs 
quoted by Mr. F. WititrAmson from Ray’s 


‘History of the Rebellion’ (Manchester, 1746), | 


was not there original, for it also appears 
verbatim in ‘ The History of the Present Re- 
bellion,’ by John Marchant, Gent. (London, 
1746). As both authors insert it in a long 
paragraph, which is also alike, the whole 
must have been culled, without acknowledg- 
ment, from some common authority, where, 


in turn, it was founded upon Camden’s | 


account of Congleton, which is to the same 
effect, and refers to the brook ‘ Daning- 
Schow.” Surely the word schow is a survival 
of the Danish schoer, from which we derive 
our word ‘“‘ shower”? ? W. J. ANDREW. 


The ‘‘Schoo,” or Henmore, a small 
tributary stream of the River Dove, flows 
through Ashbourne, Derbyshire, dividing 
the town into two parts. I do not know of 
any place-name owing to it, nor does such 
appear in Davis’s ‘ Derbyshire Place-Names ° 
(1880). Hobson’s ‘ History and Topography 
of Ashbourn, ’ (1839), says in a footnote :— 

In its ordinary course this is an insignificant 
rivulet, but after heavy rains in the uplands 
it becomes a furious torrent, completely flocding 
the lower parts of the town, and occasioning 
the inhabitants much loss and inconvenience. 


Otp Lonpon BripGE: DIVERSION OF 
River (12 S. xi. 250).—In his ‘ Survey of 
London,’ Stow, after remarking that in 


river of Thames, at London, was begun to be 
| founded by the aforesaid Peter of Cole Church, 
| hear unto the bridge of timber, but somewhat 
| more towards the west, for I read that Buttolfe 
wharfe was, in the Conqueror’s time, at the head 
| of London Bridge. The King assisted this work : 
a cardinal then being legate here; and Richard, 
archbishop of Canterbury, gave one thousand 
| marks towards the foundation ; the course of the 
| river, for the time, was turned another way about, 
| by a trench cast for that purpose, beginning as 
is supposed, east about Radriffe, and ending in 
| the west about Patricksey, now termed Batersey. 
| This work, to wit, the arches, chapel and stone 
bridge, over the river of Thames, at London, 
| having been thirty-three years in building, was in 
| the year 1209 finished by the worthy merchants of 
| London, Serle Mercer, William Almaine, and 
| Benedict Boteurite, principal masters of that work, 
| for Peter of Colechurch deceased four years before, 
| and was buried in the chapel on the bridge, in 
the year 1205. 

From the words “as is supposed ”’ it is 
clear that there can have been but few traces 
of the cutting from Battersea to Rother- 
hithe in 1598. 

Was the Cardinal Legate who was _ here 
in 1176 Cardinal Alberto di Morra, Chan- 
cellor of the Holy Roman Church, who was 
elected Pope Oct. 20, 1187, took the name 
of Gregory VIII., and died and was buried 
at Pisa on Dec. 17 of the same year ? 

Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
'consecrated by Alexander III. at Anagni 

in 1174, and died in 1184. 

Cole Church is thus described by Stow 
(at p. 99) :— 

At the south end of this [Conyhope] lane is 
the parish church of St. Mary Colechurch, named 
of one Cole that built it; this church is built 
upon a wall above ground, so that men are forced 
to go to ascend up thereunto by certain steps. 
I find no monuments of this church, more than 
that Henry IV. granted license to William 
Marshal and others, to found a brotherhood of 
St. Katherine therein, because Thomas Becket, 
and St. Edmond, the archbishop were baptized 
there. More, I read of Bordhangly lane to be in 
that parish. And thus much for the north side of 


the Poultrie. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Savipce Surname (12 8. xi. 251).— 
There is no distinction between Savage and 
Savidge. These are merely variant spel- 
lings of the same name. Other forms 
found are Sauvage, Sawage, Sawfage and 
Salvage (Latinized as Salvaticus !), and there 
may well be more. F. P. BARNARD. 
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CouvaDE (12 xi. 148, 218, 237, 279).— 
Possibly the following extract from a new 
book, ‘Six Years in Bolivia,’ by A. V. L. 
Guise (Fisher Unwin), p. 136, may be of 
interest :— 

There is a quaint custom observed by these 
people when a child is born. As soon as the 
“little stranger” arrives, its mother takes it 
down to the river to bathe. This done, the 
mother kills a fowl and puts it ina pot to boil. In 
the meantime ‘‘ father ’’ retires to bed and plays 
the invalid, and it is he who is fed, by a solici- 
tous wife, with the nourishing chicken soup. 

The people described are the Leco tribe, 
who live on the Upper Beni River, a head- 
water of the Amazon. x M. M. 


SLATES IN SCHOOLS (12 8. xi. 170, 215).— 
Slates were still in use by all the classes in 
the Sheffield Grammar School when the 
present writer left that school in 1871, but 
were not then used at the Collegiate School, 
with which the Grammar School was _in- 
corporated at a later date. 

THoMAS WINDER. 

Rixholme, Thurlestone Sands, South Devon. 


RateicH (12 8. xi. 251).—There was a 
family of this name in Co, Limerick. I 
believe the senior branch of it ended in an 
heiress about a hundred years ago. There 
was a tradition they were descended from 
an uncle of Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
granted lands in Ireland, femp. Queen 
Elizabeth. I should be obliged fcr any 
particulars about them. A. M. 


LeigH Hunt: NARRATIVE PoEmMs (12 S. xi. 
69).—By ‘Solomon’s Ring’ is meant the poem 
entitled ‘The Inevitable,’ inscribed to John 
Forster, and beginning, 

“Forster, whose voice can tell of awe so well.” 
At line 6 we enter on the story : 
“ The royal sage, lord of the Magic Ring, 

Solomon, once upon a morn, in spring,” «c. 

J. R. C. will find the piece on pp. 126-8 of the 
edition of Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works, published 
in 1860 by Routledge, Warne, and Routledge, 
London and New York. EpwaARp BENSLY. 


“Cymon, A DRAMATICK ROMANCE’ (12S. xi. 
233).—This was written by David Garrick and 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre, on Jan. 2, 
1767. Genest dismissed it as ‘ contemptible ” 
and the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ called it “a 
wretched production.’ It, however, had consider- 
able success, thanks probably to the excellent 
music of Michael Arne, aided by the skill of the 
singers and scene-painters. It reached its third 
edition in the same year. The cast as given in it 
and confirmed by Genest was as follows: Merlin. 
=Bensley, Cymon=Vernon, Dorus=Parsons, | 
Linco= King, Damon=Fawcett, Dorilas=Fox, 
Hymen=Giorgi, Cupid= Miss Rogers, Urganda= | 
Mrs. Baddeley, Sylvia—Mrs. Arne, Fatima=Mrs. 


Abington, Shepherdesses=Misses Reynolds and 
Plym, Dorcas=Mrs. Bradshaw. 
Epw. RIMBAULT DIBDIN. 
64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


*‘Cymon,’ a dramatic romance, founded on 
Dryden’s ‘ Cymon and Iphigenia,’ was produced 
at Drury Lane on Jan. 2, 1767, and the play is 
generally attributed to Garrick. 

HoRACE BLEACKLEY. 


RNotes on Books. 


Transactions of the Newcomen Society. Vol I., 
1920-1. (20s). 

THE first volume of the Transactions of this 
Society, recently founded for the study of the 
history of engineering and technology, should 
prove of great interest to antiquaries as well 
as to members of the engineering profes- 
sion. That the history of the engineering 
arts has an educational side, Mr. Arthur Titley 
bears testimony in his presidential address, 
in which he shows its definite practical value. 
The engineer is, generally speaking, too busy a 
man to indulge in historical research, but Mr. 
Titley remarks the strong undercurrent of interest 
shown by many engineers in the history of their 
art, and the fact that it has been possible to found 
this Society with an initial membership of ninety 
is proof of the justice of his observations. 

Of the five papers in this volume that which 
will have the greatest interest for the general 
reader is Mr. Rhys Jenkins’s scholarly account 
of the rise and fall of the iron industry of Sussex, 
or more accurately of the Weald, for parts of 
Kent, Surrey and Hants are also concerned. 
The industry ire is prehistoric, and there are 
clear indications of its existence in Roman times. 
In the Saxon period it sank to small dimensions, 
and there is but one iron mine in the district 
mentioned in Domesday Book. There are 
several references to the industry in Norman 
times, and it is to this period that the vivid 
description of the Wealden industry given by 
Mr. Bailey in one of his historical romances 
relates. 

Mr. Jenkins, however, hastens to the days of 
the introduction of the blast-furnace, which soon 
led to Sussex becoming the first iron-producing 
county of England. The blast-furnace came into 
use on the Continent in the fourteenth century, 
and the author gives reasons to think that it 
was introduced into this country in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, when the records 
contain references to ironfounders at Buxted and 
Hartfield and to the casting of iron shot at 
Newbridge. Letters of denization of Henry VIII.’s 
reign tend to show that these ironworks were 
of French origin. The new process was the affair 
of the capitalist, the day of the small man was 
over. The furnace was an expensive structure, 
and water power had to be used in place of hand 
labour. In 1548 the public outcry against the 
consumption of wood by the ironworks led to the 
making of a return in which the number of iron 
mills, furnaces and hammers in the country was 
returned at fifty-three, of which the author 
estimates that about half were furnaces. 

Meanwhile the first cast-iron gun had been 
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founded in England—at Buxted in 1543—and 
the manufacture of guns soon became a great 
Sussex industry. English cast-iron guns were in 
demand all over the Continent, the reasons for 
their supremacy being perhaps the use of the 
double furnace, which may have been an English 
invention, and a good and cheap method of making 
moulds. By the time of the Commonwealth 
the industry had begun to decline. The prob- 
able reasons assigned by the author were foreign 
competition and the inferior water-power of the 
Weald compared with Shropshire and other 
eounties. By 1796 but one furnace, that of 
Ashburnham, remained in work in the district, 
and this was closed down in 1809. 

In another paper Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme 
gives a very useful introductiou to the literature 
of historical engineering to the year 1640. In 
“The Mystery of Trevithick’s London Loco- 
motives’ Mr. Loughnan St. L. Pendred attempts 
to pierce the cloud which surrounds the two 
designs of that great engineering genius, the 
road engine of 1803 and the railway engine 
Catch-me-who-can of 1808. and reproduces a 
drawing of the latter by Rowlandson which was 
discovered by Mr. H. C. Levis some years ago. 
Mr. Alfred Seymour-Jones discusses the invention 
of roller drawing in cotton-spinning, and comes 
to the conclusion that neither Paul nor Wyatt 
anticipated Arkwright. 

he volume is well illustrated. Besides the 
Rowlandson drawing there are two illustrations 
in particular of great interest ; one is a seventeenth- 
century fire-back of Richard Lenard of Brede 
furnace, showing the ironmaster with his dog 
and a furnace with some of the tools and appli- 
ances. The other is a clock face, probably 
eighteenth century, bearing the name ‘‘ Beeching, 
Ashburnham,” on the brass dial of which is 
engraved the whole process of iron-making, 
com the cutting of the wood to the guns and 

ot. 


Sir Thomas Browne: Religio Medici. Edited by 
Murison. (Cambridge University Press. 
4s. 6d.) 
THE text of the’‘ Religio Medici’ has here been | 
very carefully and satisfactorily treated, and Mr. | 
Murison’s Introduction may also be considered 
satisfactory. He has a sensible paragraph on 
Browne’s belief in witchcraft, and on the much- 
discussed opinion delivered by him on the case 
of two supposed witches at the request of Sir 
Matthew Hale. We cannot speak so favourably 
of the Notes. True, they show considerable and | 
wide reading, and they abound in illustrative 
quotations ; but many of these quotations have 
but a slight relevance, and others are hackneyed 
or set out at too great length. The biographical 
notes are, for the most part, extraordinarily futile, 
and occasionally contain errors. Thus anyone | 
who needs to be told that St. Augustine is a father | 
of the Church will need also to have Africa and | 
Hippo mentioned to him. To call Origen a father | 
of the Church” tout court is a mistake; to call | 
Suarez a Spaniard, a philosopher and a theo- | 
logian of the Roman Catholic Church and not | 


mention that he was a Jesuit is, at least, rather | 


strange. One of the objects of the notes is said 


to be to elucidate Biblical allusions, yet in two | 
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locus classicus in Scripture upon which the Church’s 
doctrine on the subject may be said to be based 
is neither quoted nor alluded to. Several points 
that required notes are passed over: on many 
the notes supplied are inadequate; and 
we found several explanations which either 
are misleading or just miss the interesting point. 
Thus we are told that ‘Henry VIII. ... 
was presented [by the Pope] with a rose.” 
Readers who require to be told that Calabria is 
“in south-west Italy ” will certainly not under- 
stand that this was the golden rose. 

On the other hand, a good deal of space is un- 
necessarily bestowed on explanations of words 
that an intelligent child of twelve would not 
need, and on invitations to observe the spelling. 
It is, indeed, difficult to make out for what kind 
of reader the book is designed. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the 
faults we complain of, but to do so would hardly 
be fair, since we might convey the impression 
that the book is without any merit, and that is 
not the case. We do, however, wish to convey 
the impression that, as it stands, it does not, in 
our opinion, reach a standard entitling it to 
publication by the Cambridge University Press. 


The Seventeenth-century Accounts of the Masters 
of the Revels. By Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 
(Humphrey Milford, for the Shakespeare 
Association. 2s, net.) 

WE have to congratulate Mrs. Stopes on this very 

able analysis and discussion of the Revels books 

and their significance. Only those who have been 
engaged deep in work of the same order will 
be able fully to appreciate the many-sided in- 
dustry which has gone to the construction of this 
essay. It is clear that Mrs. Stopes has once 
again gone over all the documents we possess 
connected with the Revels, together with most 
of the contemporary material which could throw 
light upon them ; and has re-read and considered 
the work of collectors and controversialists in 
the subject. Students of Shakespeare should 
not miss this pamphlet. We have not space 
to discuss it at length, but we would call attention 
to Mrs. Stopes’s vindication of the third ‘ Revels 

Book.’ and her interesting and closely docu- 

mented account of its character and history. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’?—Adver- 


‘tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Pub- 


lisher ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4, 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers. 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 


notes on tutelary spirits or guardian angels the | tribution in question is to be found. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 8. XI. Oor. 14, 1922, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


216 10 0 


Red Cloth 


Half Leather, royal, purple or ned 19 5 0 
Full Leather es 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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